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to replace the existing empiricism of war-time practices by the rational
order of peace, but we must not be asked for coups de theatre. A nation
cannot pass suddenly without any transition stages from the over-
whelming upheavals of a desperate defence to the ordered life which
is the wish of all.

Gentlemen, you are the representatives of the nation. None can
doubt but that duty alone inspires you. In harmony with you we have
accomplished the work in which your assistance never failed us. This
work will be completed by you. You will give your decisions in full
independence. The law of democracies provides that the people must
be the final judges.

IV.   SPEECH   OF  MR.   LLOYD   GEORGE   IN   INTRODUCING
PEACE TREATY TO HOUSE OF COMMONS, SRD JULY, 1919
THE PRIME MINISTER (MR. LLOYD GEORGE) : I have to lay on the
Table of the House, and to ask the leave of the House, to introduce
two Bills to enforce the most momentous document to which the
British Empire has ever affixed its seal. There are two Bills which
I shall have to ask the leave of the House to introduce. It is unnecessary
to obtain the ratification of Parliament to a treaty, except in one or
two particulars. The ratification is for the Crown, but there are certain
provisions in the Treaty of Peace, signed last Saturday, which it is
necessary to obtain an Act of Parliament in order to enforce. Therefore,
I propose to ask leave to introduce a Bill in the usual form to enable
His Majesty
to make such appointments, establish such offices, make such
Orders in Council and do such things as appear to him to be necessary
for carrying out the said Treaty, and for giving effect to any of the
provisions of the said Treaty.
That is the usual form, I believe, in which measures of this kind
have hitherto been couched. It is also necessary to have an Act of
Parliament in order to obtain the sanction of Parliament to the Con-
vention between His Majesty and the President of the French Republic.
That Convention has already, I believe, been laid on the Table of the
House, and, I hope, has already been circulated.
TRIBUTE TO COLLEAGUES AND BRITISH EXPERTS,
Before I say a word about the character of the Treaty, and about the
purpose which animated those who negotiated it, I should like to be
able to say how much we all owe to the experts who assisted in the
preparation of the Treaty, and my colleagues, more particularly in
France, who were associated with me in its preparation. I cannot say
how much I personally owe, and how much I am certain the nation
owes, to the Foreign Secretary (Mr. Balfour), whose ripe experience,
acute intellect, and brilliant pen have been invaluable in the preparation
of the various parts of this great document. I should also like to
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